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the “Chemists and Druggists” began to organise 
themselves, and “at a public meeting of the Trade 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on 
April 15th ” of the same year, it was resolved 
“ that for the purpose of protecting the permanent 
interests, and increasing the respectability of 
Chemists and Druggists, an Association be now 
formed under the title of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain,” 

Notwithstanding the various Pharmacy Acts, it 
cannot be seriously contended that the pharmacist 
has established any prior or prescriptive rights to 
the title “chemist.” Scientific chemists existed in 
this country long before 1852, and were so 
termed: we have only to name Boyle, Black, 
Priestley, Cavendish, Dalton, Davy, and Wollas¬ 
ton in proof of this fact; pharmacists themselves 
could only designate such men as chemists, but 
they were in nowise pharmacists or druggists. 
Perhaps, therefore, the pharmacists would still 
further increase their respectability by dropping 
their pretensions to a title to which they have no 
valid right. 

The chemist, properly so-called, will find 
little in Mr. Pilcher’s book with which he is not 
already familiar, or will not wholly agree. 
The work, indeed, is not specially addressed to 
him. It is primarily intended for those who in¬ 
tend to take up chemistry as a profession, and 
to practise ultimately either as a consultant or as 
an analytical chemist, research chemist, or works 
chemist, or who seek to enter one of the Govern¬ 
ment Departmental or Municipal Laboratories, 
etc., and on leaving school wish to begin the 
necessary training. The book may be recom¬ 
mended to parents and also to schoolmasters, who 
are often the best judges of a boy’s aptitudes, 
but, from their lack of knowledge of the 
many openings that chemistry affords, and of 
the proper course to pursue in order to enter 
the profession, are at a loss to offer sound 
advice. 

Mr. Pilcher has a pleasant literary style; his 
book is eminently readable, and contains many 
facts of general interest. It is not often that he 
will be found tripping, but the sentence at the 
bottom of p. 120 concerning the appointment of 
Medical Officers of Health as Public Analysts 
requires amendment. Certain of the lines have 
apparently been transposed either in the galley or 
during the paging of the book. 


FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS. 

(1) A Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns. By Dr. J. C. Willis. (Cambridge Bio¬ 
logical Series.) Fourth edition, revised and re¬ 
written. Pp. xii + 712 -l- iv. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1919.) Price 20s. net. 

(2) The Living Cycads. By Prof. C. J. Chamber- 
lain. (University of Chicago Science Series.) 
Pp. xiv+172. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University- 
Press, 1919.) Price 1.50 dollars net. 

(3) British Ferns and How to Identify Them. 
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By J. H. Crabtree. Pp. 64. (London : The 

Epworth Press : J. Alfred Sharp, n.d.) Price 

is. 6 d. net. 

(1) TN the fourth edition of his “ Dictionary of 
J- the Flowering Plants and Ferns,” Dr. 
Willis has achieved the ideal form in arrange¬ 
ment, the sweeping together of the whole of the 
material into one alphabetical sequence. Part i. 
of the original edition, a somewhat'sketchy and 
unequal account of the morphology, natural 
history, taxonomy, distribution, and economic uses 
of the phanerogams and ferns, has been 
eliminated, and the gain of space has been use¬ 
fully employed in enlarging the scope of the main 
portion of the work. Dr. Willis claims that he 
has now found it possible to include all the 
genera, and though the expert in taxonomy may 
note a few omissions, the general botanist or 
student for whom the work is intended will not 
be critical on this heading. The book is, in fact, 
a remarkable compendium of botanical informa¬ 
tion, including not only the genera, which are re¬ 
ferred to their family, and accorded some descrip¬ 
tive matter varying from a bare statement of geo¬ 
graphical distribution to a paragraph, but also 
the families, which are treated in detail accordmg- 
to their relative size and importance. A useful 
feature is the inclusion of a great many popular 
names of plants and a large number of botanical 
terms, though the latter are much more ex¬ 
haustively treated in Dr. Daydon Jackson s 
classic work. There are also a few general 
articles, such as one on “Collecting, and on con¬ 
cepts such as the leaf, inflorescence, fruit, etc., 
in which numerous cross-references are given to 
other headings. 

There are occasional suggestions that the 
author might perhaps have spread his net a little 
more widely for his sources of information; and 
a brief list of standard works of reference, such as 
Dr. Jackson’s “Glossary of Botanic Terms,” 
Britten and Holland’s “Dictionary of English 
Plant Names,” and others, might with advantage 
havfe occupied one of the blank spaces at the 
beginning or end of the volume. 

(2) The little volume entitled “The Living 
Cycads ” is one of the University of Chicago 
Science Series, which aims at providing a medium 
of publication intermediate between the short 
article of the technical journal and the elaborate 
treatise; the volumes are written not only for the 
specialist, but also for the educated- layman. Prof. 
Chamberlain has travelled round the world in order 
to Study in their native habitats the widely 
separate genera of this group, remarkable for the 
peculiar habit, form, and structure of the plants, 
and for their great botanical interest as the sur¬ 
viving remnants of a line which reaches back 
through Mesozoic into Palaeozoic times. During 
the last fifteen years the author has spent long 
periods of study in Mexico, Cuba, Africa, and 
Australia, and the work in the field has been con¬ 
tinued in the laboratory by himself and his 
pupils. The subject-matter is divided into three 
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parts. Part L, “Collecting the Material,” gives 
an eminently readable account of the different 
genera and species in their homes, illustrated by 
some excellent photographs. It will interest the 
educated layman as well as the botanist. Part ii., 
“The Life History,” is a concise account of the 
Cycads in their various stages, including vegeta¬ 
tive structures, reproductive structures, fertilisa¬ 
tion, and the embryo and seedling. It is written 
with great clearness and is also well illustrated, but 
the mere educated layman will not get far beyond 
the first chapter. In part iii., “The Evolution and 
Phylogeny of the Group,” we pass from the record 
of fact to speculation. This will interest the 
botanical student, who will follow easily at any 
rate the development of the different types of 
female sporophyll from the foliage-leaf, while he 
will be struck with the comparative uniformity of 
the male cone throughout the group. The evolu¬ 
tion of the gametophyte and of embryogeny 
presents greater difficulty. Botanists u T ill look 
forward to reading the much more extended tech¬ 
nical account of the living Cycads on which the 
author has been at work for many years; and the 
results of this work will be of the greatest interest 
to those who are investigating the evolution and 
phylogeny of the Gymnosperms. 

(3) Mr. Crabtree’s little book on the British 
ferns makes a delightful introduction to their col¬ 
lection and study. The habitat and form are 
described in twenty-eig'ht species (about three- 
fourths of the British species), and each descrip¬ 
tion is accompanied by a full-page photographic 
reproduction of the plant as it grows and of a 
portion of a fertile leaf showing the sori on the 
pinnm. The latter are sometimes wanting in clear 
definition. An introduction gives a very brief 
account of the life-history of a fern, and also 
directions for collecting, drying, and mounting. 
The author recommends mounting in a book. 
This was the custom in the old herbaria, but the 
plan of mounting on separate sheets which may 
be kept in a box or portfolio is much to be pre¬ 
ferred. It allows intercalation of additional speci¬ 
mens or replacement of old ones, as well as altera¬ 
tions in arrangement, all of which are imprac¬ 
ticable with the book-form. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Ireland: The Outpost. By Prof. Grenville A. J. 
Cole. Pp. 78. (London : Oxford University 
Press; Humphrey Milford, 1919.) Price 
3s. 6 d. net. • 

A brave and poetic effort is here made to present 
what Vidal de la Blache would call the personality 
of Ireland. The country is viewed as an outpost 
of Eurasia, from which her people and her civilisa¬ 
tion have been derived in successive and over¬ 
lapping waves. Prof. Cole’s name assures the 
picturesque interest of the structural sections, and 
the maps and views are most helpful. A laudable 
effort is also made to set forth the present state 
of the problem of the peopling of Ireland, and 
this chapter is a welcome change from the too 
common fanciful remarks about Celts. No two 
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writers would make the same sketch 011 this 
subject, and several would dissent from Prof. 
Cole’s identification of the archajologically named 
Beaker folk with the “ Bronze age ” invaders of 
Ireland and with the monuments of New Grange. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Cole has made a suggestive 
summary that may well make a basis for discus¬ 
sion. The very short mention of Roman times 
and of the days of the saints is a little disappoint¬ 
ing perhaps, as the story of those days emphasises 
the initiative of Ireland. 

Separate accounts of the barrier of Leinster and 
the Irish plain, the uplands of the north and the 
Armorican ranges of the south, are full of interest 
with many a picturesque phrase and much fine 
human sympathy. The section on exits and en¬ 
trances and communications hints at future de¬ 
velopments of train ferries and of trans-Atlantic 
services from the West, while it gives a fresh 
criticism of the railway system. 

The book should promote a more sympathetic 
understanding of Ireland’s problems, and must 
be useful to the student and teacher, as well as 
tO' the general body of British citizens. 

H. J. F. 

British Rainfall, 1918. On the Distribution of 
Rain in Space and Time over the British Isles 
during the Year 1918. By Hugh Robert Mill 
and M. de Carle S. Salter. The Fifty-eighth 
Annual Volume. Pp. 24 2. (London : Edward 
Stanford, Ltd., 1919.) Price 105. 

Tabular matter of great precision and of con¬ 
siderable scientific value as recorded by about 5000 
observers constitutes the bulk of the information 
set out in this volume. The British Rainfall 
Organisation is to be congratulated on the high 
standard of the work which for the last time is 
produced under practically private management. 
Dr. H. R. Mill, after acting as director of the 
Organisation for nearly twenty years, has given 
over the control, which has now passed to the 
Meteorological Office. 

An article on the development of the British 
Rainfall Organisation since 1910 shows con¬ 
siderable activity in the production of rainfall 
maps. A series showing the annual rainfall of 
the British Isles from 1865 to 1914, on a scale of 
nineteen miles to an inch, has been completed. 
A map on the scale of half an inch to a mile, 
showing the relation of rainfall to geographical 
features, is stated to be in contemplation. 

Mr. Carle Salter contributes an article on “ The 
Relation of Rainfall to Configuration,” and he 
deals with the physical processes of rain forma¬ 
tion. 

Rainfall maps are given for each month, show¬ 
ing the actual fall in inches and the percentage 
of average. A coloured map shows the 
relation of rainfall in 1918 to the average of 
1875—1909. The rainfall was more than 30 per 
cent, above the average in Merionethshire, Central 
and North Lancashire, North Dumfriesshire, and 
part of co. Kerry. The areas of deficient rainfall 
during 1918 occurred chieflv in the east of Great 
Britain. ' ' C. H. 
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